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expenditures at that institution, when complete, would have erected four or five 
institutions in different parts of the state, of sufficient size for 250 patients each/ 3 
As it is now, several of the counties “ are so remote from the asylum that the 
expense of transporting the lunatics amounts almost to as much as their stay 
would in the institution, if it were a recent case. The English commissioners 
of Lunacy are unanimously of the opinion that no institution should contain more 
than 250, and that perhaps 200 would be the better number, as being as large a 
number as can be managed with the utmost benefit to themselves and the public 
in one establishment, especially if regard is paid to anything like a curative pro¬ 
cess being carried on for their relief. 33 

The report concludes in the following words:—^There should be an ample 
supply of accommodation, solace and relief, for this form of human affliction, 
(insanity) throughout the length and breadth of our state. Your committee unani¬ 
mously recommend the erection of an asylum for the insane ; in the western part of the 
state > 

The report in reference to idiots states that although the number of that unfortu¬ 
nate class is reported, by the census of 1845, to be 1,610, yet the committee have 
no doubt that there are 2000. The subjects of “ Asylums or schools for idiots 33 is 
then discussed; the labours of Ferrus, Voisin. Fabret, Levret, Seguin, and some 
of the German philanthropists, in opening the way for imparting instruction to 
the congenitally imbecile, are noticed; and the report closes as follows:— 

« Your committee, in conclusion, would ask,—Have we not laid enough before 
you to satisfy every member of this senate that something can be done for the 
relief of idiots? Why should not we do it? For the present we leave the sub¬ 
ject for your consideration.” P* 


Art. XXIV.— Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane. 

By Pliny Earle, M. D., Physician to the Institution, pp. 48. 

The report before us presents gratifying evidence of the prosperity and useful¬ 
ness of this interesting branch of the New York Hospital. 

At the date of the last report there were 104 patients in the institution. Since 
which 138 have been admitted, 113 have been discharged, and 11 have died, 

leaving 117 under care at the close of the year. 

Of those discharged 61 were cured, 12 much improved, 20 improved, and ~0 
unimproved; the last being discharged at the request of their friends. Several 
premature removals are noticed, and unfortunate as this course is for the perma¬ 
nent interests of the insane, until perfectly correct views on this subject are more 
prevalent in the community, all the hospitals constituted like that at Blooming- 
dale will find it a frequent source of annoyance and regret. , 

The number of patients in the Asylum has been gradually increasing during 
the past three years, and the number of deaths has diminished. Dr. Earle antici¬ 
pates a diminution in the number of admissions from New Jersey upon the com¬ 
pletion of the state asylum now in progress of erection at Trenton. The number 
of residents of New Jersey admitted in 1845, was 32. . . 

During th.6 warmest six months of the past year the number of admissions 
was not so great by five, as during the coldest six months, which neither supports 
a prevalent popular opinion, nor coincides with the general rule, as inferred from 
the past history of that institution. 

Eight cases of delirium tremens have been admitted during the year, which 
Dr. E. very correctly separates from insanity proper. We agree fully with the 
author of the report, and should be glad if such arrangements could everywhere 
be made as to prevent these cases from being sent to hospitals for the insane, 
where they are apt to be no little disadvantage to those who are properly the sub¬ 
jects for such institutions. 

Among the K exciting causes” among the patients admitted last year, 7 are 
reported from intemperance, 8 from self-abuse, 4 injuries of the head, 5 from 
different forms of fever, 7 from child-birth, 8 from change of life, 13 from pecu- 
niary losses, &c., 3 from religious excitement, 3 from political excitement, and 4 
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from jealousy. The terms “hereditary” and constitutional” are rejected from 
the table, “ in accordance with the belief that mental alienation is always induced 
by an exciting cause, even though the patient may have inherited a predisposi¬ 
tion thereto, or may have a constitution highly susceptible of it,”—and we think 
with great propriety. 

The admissions at Bloomingdale go to confirm the opinion that in this country, 
at least, the first invasion of the disease is more frequent between 20 and 30 years 
of age, than during any similar period of life. 

The proportion of married and single among the admissions differs from what 
has generally been observed .—“ the number of married being seven greater than 
that of the single,” while in 5,332 patients received into twelve institutions, 
'■'the number of the single exceeds that of the married by 657, or very nearly 31 
per cent.” 

The school for men patients has been continued, and “ although the actual amount 
of available knowledge acquired must necessarily be small, excepting, perhaps, 
by a few of the younger patients, yet,” Dr. E. believes, “the school may be ac¬ 
counted as one of the most valuable auxiliaries in the moral treatment.” The 
amount of knowledge obtained from attendance upon a school or upon lectures 
in an insane hospital, is indeed but the smallest part of the advantages that are 
likely to be derived from them;—it is the steady discipline to which the patients 
are subjected,—the strong motive that is offered for self-control,—the presentation 
of new objects for thought and subsequent reflection which make them most valu¬ 
able as means of direct mental treatment, and likely hereafter to be used much 
more extensively than has heretofore been attempted. 

The course of lectures referred to in Dr. E.’s previous report, was continued till 
"the approach of warm weather. Another course was commenced in September 
last, and with a good collection of apparatus and illustrations, appears to be giving 
great satisfaction. We agree fully with Dr. E., “ that in proportion to the expense, 
no part of the means for mental treatment are more useful.” 

Restraining apparatus has almost ceased to be used at Bloomingdale, as we 
feel confident it soon must be in every well regulated and properly organized 
hospital. The “ tranquilizing chairs” were taken from the halls twenty months 
ago, and neither of them has since been used; and we hazard little in predicting 
they never will be while the institution remains under the care of its present phy¬ 
sician. The camisole is nearly the only form of apparatus used, and that in only 
a small number of cases. 

The remarks upon moral treatment, religious worship, manual labour, attend¬ 
ants, &c., are all interesting, and well worthy of a place in the report which gives 
satisfactory evidence of some of the many improvements which have taken place 
in the institution, under the direction of its present zealous and efficient superin¬ 
tendent. T. S. K. 


Art. XXV .—A Manual of the Diseases of the Eye , a Treatise on Ophthalmology. By 
S. Littell, M. D., one of the Surgeons of the Wills’ Hospital, Fellow of the 
College of Physicians of Philada., &c. &c. JSecond edition, revised and enlarged: 
12mo., pp. 372. 

Few branches of medical inquiry have, of late years, been pursued with more 
ardour and industry than that which is included under the term ophthalmology. 
And if the knowledge possessed by the mass of the profession in relation to it, 
was in proportion to their means of enlightenment, we should be in a hopeful con¬ 
dition, at least, in reference to this interesting class ol maladies. 

It is but a few years since the voluminous and elaborate work of Dr. Mac¬ 
kenzie, of Glasgow, was republished in this country; and more recently the 
learned and admirable treatise of Lawrence has been issued, under the super¬ 
vision of a practitioner of this city, whose judicious and valuable notes give 
increased interest to the work. Notwithstanding, however, the facilities thus 
furnished for acquiring a knowledge of this important class of maladies, so far, 
at least, as books can contribute to this end, the mass of the profession appear 



